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538 Reviews of Books 

The League of Nations at Work. By Arthur Sweetser. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. $1.75.) 
Very wisely Mr. Sweetser has elected to elucidate the League not 
by an analysis of its principles but by a discussion of its structure. As 
a member of the Public Information Section of the League Secretariat, 
which he entered after service with the Peace Conference, the training 
school for so many of the Secretariat personnel, he has had exceptional 
opportunities for mastering the somewhat intricate machinery with 
which he deals. 

So rapidly is the League developing that any book on the subject 
must necessarily be out of date by the time it goes to press. This 
book was published in September, 1920, before mediation had been 
undertaken in the Polish-Lithuanian dispute and before the Assembly 
had met. Yet, although the activities of the League have grown 
enormously since the book was written and many of the chapters already 
need sequels, the structure of the League remains practically unchanged. 
The book has a present value in giving a clear and stimulating study 
of that structure, in a popular and readable form, thus supplying from 
the inside what can scarcely be obtained from scattered press accounts. 
Any future historian must go to it for a graphic picture of the League's 
genesis and initial organization. He will find, too, registered there, in 
all sincerity, the high hope of the League in its first year of life by 
one who is a part of its machinery and in daily contact with the diffi- 
culties which confront it. 

The author, after giving some description of the conditions under 
which the League had its birth and a sketch of its early history, pro- 
ceeds to an enumeration of the organizations within the League which 
are specifically provided by the Covenant, namely the Assembly, Council, 
Secretariat, Permanent Court of International Justice, Permanent Arma- 
ment Commission (now called Military, Naval, and Air Commission), 
the Permanent Commissions on Mandates and on International Transit, 
and the International Labor Organization. These he differentiates 
from those organizations which have been developed in order to fulfill 
certain duties prescribed by the treaty, such as the International Health 
Bureau, the International Bureau Section, the Public Information Sec- 
tion, the Treaty Registration Section. In later chapters he takes up 
these bodies in more detail and gives an outline of their structure, the 
personnel of those already established, and the problems with which they 
are dealing. The chapters on the Permanent Court, on Health, and on 
Armaments necessarily seem fragmentary in view of later history. Yet 
although the chapter on the court was written before the final draft had 
been drawn up by the committee of jurists, since which time it has 
been amended, adopted, and is now in process of ratification, neverthe- 
less the chapter remains valuable for its summary of the various plans 
originally submitted by the several nations. 
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In writing of the Council one could perhaps write a more critical 
study and yet be as sincere a friend of the League. However, it is 
since the book was written that the Council has developed a more indi- 
vidual character. It is in dealing with the Council and the Assembly 
that one feels most keenly the need of revision. Any one writing now 
would have a wealth of material with which to prophesy the future of 
both bodies. 

Those who wish to understand the function of the Secretariat will 
find in that chapter and in the subsequent one dealing with Minorities 
and with the Free City of Danzig and the Saar Basin, a clear outline 
of its many activities. The early history of the Aland Islands dispute 
will be found in the chapter on the League as Mediator. In the chapters 
on the transit, labor, and health organization and on Economic Co- 
operation one gets a vivid appreciation of the benefits, other than poli- 
tical, which even we who are not members of the League may hope to 
enjoy from the fact of its existence. 

Throughout, the author emphasizes the value of this new machinery, 
yet he takes pains to make it clear that no amount of machinery will be 
adequate without popular enthusiasm or, as he calls it, "the urge" behind 
it. The book cannot fail to impart to the reader some of Mr. Sweetser's 
conviction of the high purpose and possibilities of the League. 

Sarah Wambaugh. 

An Introduction to the History of Japan. By Katsuro Hara. 
[Yamato Society Publication.] (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1920. Pp. xviii, 411. $2.50.) 
This is the first publication of the Yamato Society, an organization 
composed of a number of prominent Japanese gentlemen, whose object 
is " to make clear the meaning and extent of Japanese culture in order 
to reveal the fundamental character of the nation to the world; and 
also the introduction of the best literature and art of foreign countries 
to Japan so that a common understanding of Eastern and Western 
thought may be promoted ". The author, Professor Katsuro Hara, of 
the University of Kyoto, is one of the distinguished historical scholars 
of Japan, and he tells us his book is " intended for those Europeans and 
Americans who would like to dip into the past, as well as peer into the 
future of Japan — Japan, not as' a land of quaint curios and picturesque 
paradoxes only worthy to be preserved intact for a show, but as a land 
inhabited by a nation striving hard to improve itself, and to take a 
share, however humble, in the common progress of the civilization of 
the world". 

An introductory study which tries to cover nineteen hundred years 
of a nation's history in 398 pages must present to the author many prob- 
lems of proportion and emphasis. On the whole, Dr. Hara has appor- 
tioned a fair amount of space to an account of the social and cultural 



